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Evaluation in the Secondary School 


be I 


Many of us have come to doubt the principle that what exists, 
exists in quantity and may be measured. We have lived long 
enough to know that there are many things which exist which we 
ourselves will never be able to measure. We have even come to 
suspect that some of the things which we attempt to measure have 
been so changed in the measuring process as to become something 
different. Nevertheless in the years past so much attention has 
been given to the process of measurement in our schools that we 
seem to have ignored the possibility that the school may exist for 
other purposes. 

In their proper perspective attempts at evaluation may be very 
useful. Administrators may arrive at some gross understandings 
of the status, problems, and needs of their charges. Teachers may 
get crude evidence of the success or failure of specific teaching pro- 
cedures. Pupils may be apprised of the relative progress of their 
undertakings. It is to the problem of developing proper perspec- 
tive that this issue of THE Hicn ScHooL JouRNAL is devoted. Only 
a few of the many areas and types of evaluation are considered. It 
is hoped that the reader may distill a point of view which may be 
helpful. 











The Need for Evaluation in the 
Secondary School 


Joun Otts 
Principal, Central High School, Charlotte, N. C. 
KX 

HE secondary school is constantly being evaluated. Students 
"T hetp their parents form opinions of teachers and administra- 
tors. The performance of graduates in college or in the business 
world reflects credit or discredit. The participation of staff mem- 
bers in community life regularly interprets the school to the citi- 
zens. Extra-curricular groups at work or at play are “the school” 
for many people. 

To be sure, such opinions are sometimes based upon general 
impressions; often they are biased and inaccurate. Nevertheless, 
they constitute evaluations, and in a very true sense the reputations 
of schools rise and fall according to these ratings. 

It, therefore, behooves high schools to have a more accurate 
evaluation of their total purpose, personnel, program and product. 
Too often schools like people find their ruts too comfortable, and 
they allow themselves to be evaluated in the haphazard and in- 
accurate manner described above. 

The need for evaluation in the secondary school is therefore 
extensive, and the soundest and most satisfactory type is self- 
evaluation, whereby a school staff under competent direction studies 
its own situation. 

For purposes of simplicity let us emphasize this urgent need 
under four topics— (1) purposes or philosophy, (2) administration 
and the teaching staff, (3) curriculum in its fullest sense, and (4) 
product of the school. 

1. Many a secondary school is floundering in a sea of confusion 
because it has no well defined objectives. Not once has the staff 
sat down to consider what general purposes the school has or what 
specific goals any one subject area works toward. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to discover frustrated teachers, excessive student 
drop-outs, and graduates poorly prepared for college or work. It 
does not necessarily follow, of course, that the absence of a staff 
philosophy and a statement of general and specific goals explains 
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completely the poor performance. The world’s finest purposes will 
not guarantee success, but the school will start on its way toward 
this achievement. 

When the staff cooperatively examines the purposes and particu- 
lar responsibilities of the school and actually lists the goals it hopes 
to achieve, growth in fact has begun. As staff members discuss the 
educational needs of youth and evaluate the processes by which 
these needs are to be met, the function of the school will gradually 
emerge crystal clear. Critical attention may then be turned to the 
program of studies, extra-curricular activities, and the teaching per- 
sonnel. 

2. Administrators and staff alike need to examine themselves 
very critically. How satisfactory are their relations with each other? 
Do they understand young people and are they interested in them? 
How well do they know the needs of youth? How skillful are they 
in leading boys and girls to self-discipline? Do they know how 
best to help the slow learner? Are opportunities provided for 
teachers to have individual student conferences? Are they able to 
fire enthusiasm and ambition in the minds of their students? 

These are just a few of the thousands of questions that those 
who teach and administer in the high schools must ask themselves. 
Many deficiencies will be found. The process of evaluating them- 
selves is wholesome. 

The need for evaluation in this area is doubly evident when we 
remember that a competent staff is not merely a collection of indi- 
vidually capable people, but is a cooperating group with common 
aims and common ideals. 

3. The curriculum in its broadest sense will include all ex- 
periences which youth will have under the general direction of the 
secondary school. These experiences will be found both in the 
program of studies and in the extra-curricular activities. 

The one question which the administration and the staff will 
have to answer is how well this curriculum is providing these young 
people with skills, understandings, attitudes, and ideals for their 
living now and later in a democracy. 

The degree of relation between the subject fields and the life 
problems of students must be evaluated if the impact of the school 
upon their lives is to have significance. Opportunities for indi- 
vidual student evaluation of his own abilities, interests, aptitudes, 
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and purposes must be constantly guaranteed if there is to be growth 
of a lasting nature. 

Student participation in determining the kind of experiences 
in and out of the class room which they will have during their 
high school career should be afforded. The staff and the students 
must be diligent in examining outside activities to determine what 
educational objectives are being achieved. 

Constant revision and refinement of the school’s offerings and a 
finer student morale will result from cooperative planning and 
evaluation. 

4. If the contributions of the school to the life of the secondary 
student is meaningful, the product in college, in the business world, 
and in life will be definitely better for his having had the experience 
the school has to offer. Therefor, the best way to judge a high 
school is to see how good a citizen its graduate is in business, col- 
lege or life. 

Every school that is worthy of the name should, therefore, make 
every effort to secure an accurate estimate of its product. Follow- 
up studies of graduates in other institutions and on the job must 
be an integral part of the good school’s evaluation of its program. 

Sometimes schools as well as individuals forget the principle of 
growth. Only by constant and accurate evaluation can they hope 
to grow and cause their constituents to grow. 


Evaluation in the Secondary Schools 


Louis E. RATHs 
New York University 
KR 

AKE a long and serious look at the ways by which you are 

‘ evaluating your own high school. Unless yours is a most 

unusual school, you are collecting evidence on matters that are of 

very great concern to your administrators. As a rule, you are not 

paying much attention to the serious concerns of students; as a 

rule you are not paying much attention to the serious concerns of 

the average parents; as a rule, you are not paying much attention to 

those matters which the rank and file of teachers think are of the 
greatest importance. Why is this? 

The most important reason for this state of affairs is, in my 

estimation, the lack of cooperative planning in matters affecting 
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high school education. Many students really wonder why they are 
in high school. Some of them have a feeling that somehow they 
are being better prepared for some vague future time, and they hope 
that it will prove to be true. Many, many parents have little or no 
idea of what is really going on in the high schools. Many teachers 
are dissatisfied with what is currently emphasized. These are symp- 
toms that are directly related to a lack of shared thinking. They 
indicate that some person, or some small group, or tradition itself, 
or combinations of these, are formulating policies and procedures. 

My first suggestion, therefore, toward planning a program of 
evaluation for secondary schools, is to develop some plans by which 
all those who are affected by that education should have some say 
in making policies and some say in suggesting methods by which 
those policies may have the best chance of being realized. To be 
more specific, I think that the whole student body should talk about 
the ways they think the schools might help them to become more 
effective, more skilled, more mature, as growing Americans. These 
students, with their teachers, and in meetings with their parents, 
should have many chances to state what they are most concerned 
about. In these meetings they should have opportunity to hear 
from their teachers, from their parents, from their educational 
administrators, from business and farming and professional people 
in the community. Out of this kind of shared thinking will come 
some areas of agreement as to the important purposes of high school 
education. Out of these meetings will come suggestions as to best 
available ways of trying to achieve these agreed-upon purposes. 
This step, I believe, is fundamental to the improvement of second- 
ary education. I believe, also, that the planning will be better 
if the talents of many different specialties are recruited. I think that 
those who plan these meetings should try to secure suggestions from 
doctors, from social workers, from psychologists, from lawyers, and 
from others. 

The second suggestion that I would make toward developing a 
plan of evaluation for secondary schools is related to what students, 
parents and lay people can reasonably expect from high school 
teachers. The time has come when these expectations must be 
clarified. What really do we want from our teachers? Should 
they teach in such a way as to help students to think more clearly? 
Should they be trying to help meet some of the more pressing emo- 
tional needs of students? Should they be expected to help young 
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people to achieve more consistent attitudes toward many important 
social issues and problems? Should they be helping young people 
with the personal problems which seem to be of such great concern 
to them? Should they be helping young people to learn how to 
make friends, to learn how to work effectively with others in group 
situations? Should they be helping high school students to become 
more self-directive in the sense that students will be mastering study 
skills and work habits, mastering ways of identifying and testing 
sources of authority? 
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If these are among the accepted requirements, then we should 
forever and always, day-by-day, hour-by-hour, and minute-by-min- 
ute, be looking at what the teacher does in terms of these ideas. 
Nothing else will do. We have to be clear about what we expect 
from teachers in our high schools, but once we are clear about it, 
then that becomes the yardstick by which we should assess the 
quality of teaching. 

It is everywhere assumed that good schools make for better 
living. It is assumed that people with a good education are an 
asset to a neighborhood and to the whole community. In other 
words, it is a commonly accepted assumption that good schools 
should make some contribution to the enrichment of life here 
and now. Out of these assumptions grows my third suggestion 
toward evolving a program of evaluation for secondary schools: with 
the cooperation of parents and many interested people in the com- 
munity, teachers and students of our high school should conduct 
inquiries into the life of their community. 

This would probably involve them in studies of health and health 
services; studies of crime and delinquency; studies of population 
growth and decline; studies of increasing and decreasing productivity 
of the area; studies of marriage and divorce; studies of the roles of 
newspapers, movies, radio, television. They would come to formu- 
late, for themselves, what they mean by “the goodness” of a commu- 
nity. They would come to see the mixtures of good and bad that 
characterize our neighborhood life. They would surely become in- 
formed citizens by the process, and they might indeed become in- 
spired. The most important single purpose which should guide this 
work is to help young men and young women to develop some ways 
of evaluating community life. If schools are supposed to make that 
life better, then people need to know how to tell whether progress 
is being made. 
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My fourth suggestion relates to the participation of students in 
all phases of the evaluation program. I believe that they should 
be on the committees which choose tests and examinations, which 
choose questionnaires, which choose lists of criteria for examining 
school plant, equipment and supplies. Test papers should some- 
how be coded by number, and committees of students should share 
in the scoring of all the examinations that are given. They should 
be encouraged to set up procedures for checking each other’s work 
and thus insuring a high degree of accuracy in all that they do both 
within the four walls of the classrooms and in the community. 
Several public meetings each year should be given over to a presen- 
tation of the findings and the development of general policies for 
the redirecting of the school’s activities in the light of those findings. 

These four suggestions are based on a faith in the intelligence 
that grows out of shared thinking on the part of students, faculty, 
and community representatives. It is difficult to get this kind of 
shared thinking. As I see it, however, that’s the job if we want 
to improve the quality of high school education. That’s the job if 
we want a sound evaluation program. And that’s the job if we are 
to work toward an improved quality of community life. 
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Finding the Needs of Secondary 
School Pupils 


M. M. CHAMBERS 
American Council on Education 
mx 

OR the teacher or principal who asks himself, ‘““How good is 
i my school?” there are many avenues of specific inquiry. 

The relationship between teacher and pupil is basic. Do 
the teachers have opportunity to understand something of the home 
environment of each of their pupils? Do they get to know each 
one so as to be aware of his particular handicaps, and to compre- 
hend and admire his individual points of strength and promise? 
There is no substitute for the person-to-person fiduciary relation 
between the good teacher and his pupils; and the aim of all the 
various devices of evaluation in the high school is to enrich it— 
not to dilute it or to minimize its place of primacy. 

Does the pupil entering your high school usually bring with 
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him any record of medical or anthropometric history, revealing an 
inventory of his physical fitness, sensory acuity, recent illnesses, 
the rate of growth? If not, does your school immediately begin 
such a record? Does it have the services of physician, nurse, dentist, 
and physical education teachers adequate for that purpose? 

Does each entering pupil have an interview with principal, 
teacher, or guidance counselor regarding his choice of curriculum 
in your high school, and does a record of that conversation go into 
his permanent individual file in the school office? Are there avail- 
able facilities for pupils voluntarily to take standardized tests of 
intelligence and aptitudes, and to have the results interpreted to 
them by a skilled counselor? 
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Some schools do not have the foregoing facilities; but many do— 
and the problem of finding ways and means of providing them is a 
fair challenge to any high school in 1951. If your school, either 
through superb cultivation of teacher-pupil relationships or by 
means of the systematic and continued efforts of a good principal or 
guidance counselor, or both, has in hand for each pupil a summary 
of his physical capabilities and defects; of his aptitudes so far as 
the accumulated evidence, including objective tests, can reveal 
them; and of his personal fears, hopes, and ambitions so far as 
he himself knows them and is willing to confide them to teacher or 
counselor;—then a good start has been made. On such a basis, in 
part, progress can be made in thinking through what may be needed 
by way of modifications of curriculums and courses, and of ways 
of teaching and testing. 

But a broader base is needed. Continuing surveys of social and 
economic facts of life in your community, in which high-school 
pupils with the leadership of a wise teacher of the social studies 
can be keenly interested participants and data-gatherers, will dis- 
close what your school might do to hasten the development of the 
latent resources of your region; what are the significant current 
trends in the growth of its social organization and institutions, what 
necessary public services are currently absent or deficient, and a good 
deal of what are the possibilities of progress in the community dur- 
ing the next two or three decades, when today’s high-school pupils 
will be adults in their most productive years. 

Can the local agriculture become more equitably remunerative, 
better fitted to the conservation of soil fertility, and more satis- 
fying as a permanent way of life? Which of the local industries 
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show promise of permanency, growth, and an increased demand for 
workers at various levels of skill? How do your county and your 
state compare with other counties and other states, agriculturally, 
industrially, and by other available economic measures, in 1950 and 
ten years ago and half a century ago? What are the comparative 
facts about birth-rates, death-rates, disease rates, ratio of children 
to adults, per capita income, numbers of students completing high 
school and college? 

All these matters, I scarcely need tell you, have bearings upon 
the needs of your high-school pupils now. If there is present or 
in prospect a substantial in-migration of working population, is 
your community aware of its responsibility for the reception and 
education of the newcomers of school age? If there has been and 
may continue to be a heavy out-migration of young people from 
your community, does your school make any particular effort to 
equip them for the kind of conditions they face in another locality? 

You can keep your finger on the pulse of these matters by 
making surveys and keeping records of the careers of recent gradu- 
ates and former pupils of your school. Where do they go? What 
do they work at? Do they think your school offered them what 
they needed, or do they look back upon their school years as a 
tedious waste of time? Especially important is it to know as much 
as can be known about your Senior Class of 1951. What is the 
occupational aim of each one who already thinks he has made a 
firm choice? How many positively plan to continue their formal 
education beyond high school? What are the colleges, junior col- 
leges, vocational schools, or other institutions they expect to attend? 
How many will have to earn their own way in whole or in part? 
How many are well-equipped for success in college but will not 
attend because their family resources are inadequate for minimum 
college expenses? 

Complete answers to these questions from all the high schools 
of a county might easily reveal that within its borders there are 
now enough boy and girl high-school graduates who are barred 
from going to college by lack of money, to form the student-body 
of a local public junior college of practicable size, located within 
commuting-distance from the homes of all—tuition-free and not 
necessitating that any student leave the parental roof. In many 
cases a little fact-finding on a county-wide scale regarding the 
needs of high-school students will justify pioneering of the local 
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public junior college. The junior college bids fair to cover the 
nation in the years immediately ahead, much as did the public 
high school in the generation just past. 

I have suggested briefly only a few of the simplest and most 
obvious methods and results of exploring the needs of high-school 
pupils. Many an alert high-school teacher can add to the story 
from first-hand experience. 
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Studies of Former Students as a Measure 
of School Success 


RutTu E. Eckert 
Professor of Higher Education, University of Minnesota 

K* 
OST teachers experience mixed feelings as they listen to 
M exc reports concerning activities and accomplishments 
of students who once sat in their classes. Some individuals have 
apparently exceeded the school’s expectations for them: others have 
fallen discouragingly below this level. But the evidences secured 
through conversations, letters, newspaper items and the like con- 
cern too few students and touch on too few aspects of their living 
to permit any real evaluation of the school’s contribution. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that many staffs have derived tremendous 
stimulus and help from systematic studies of former students’ activi- 

ties, interests, and underlying beliefs. 


I. PurPosEs OF FoLLOw-UP STupDIES 


Such studies are usually undertaken with the primary aim of 
improving the school program. By viewing current offerings in the 
light of students’ later responsibilities, it is often possible to identify 
specific areas for improvement and to project new services to meet 
better these demonstrated needs. 

Such studies have other important values, too. They help to 
cultivate a “student personnel” point of view on the part of all 
staff members, interesting many who would steer clear of abstract 
discussions of educational problems. The better designed studies 
likewise foster self-evaluation and continued growth on the part 
of former students by encouraging them to take intelligent stock 
of their achievements. Demonstration that institutional concern 
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does not cease when students leave school also contributes to sound 
public relations. 


II. DESIGN AND CONDUCT OF STUDIES 

Studies based on graduates alone may produce more flattering 
findings but they neglect the very persons from whom the faculty 
stands most to learn—the pupils who dropped out because of serious 
financial difficulties, inadequate course offerings, or lack of counsel 
on personal problems. While it may be desirable to study gradu- 
ates and drop-outs separately, as well as students subdivided ac- 
cording to sex, socio-economic status, scholastic ability, and other 
relevant measures, the population should represent all students 
whom the school has served, at least in recent years. 

The development of adequate instruments will require the 
ingenuity and best insights of the total staff. Several approaches 
are possible, such as questionnaires to former students and their 
associates, interviews with at least a sampling of these persons, and 
analyses of later school and employment records. While technical 
help is invaluable, it is basically the faculty’s job to clarify the 
major questions and to suggest pertinent evidences in appraising 
school instruction. Two major types of items will usually be in- 
cluded—those assessing present activities of former students, thus 
throwing light on their interest and participation, and those prob- 
ing their attitudes, opinions, and values. Instruments developed 
elsewhere afford many profitable leads as to desirable length, format, 
illustrations, and similar matters that influence alumni cooperation. 
Securing some former students’ reactions to early drafts also im- 
proves these schedules. 

Even with a carefully planned and executed campaign, though, 
some former students will fail to cooperate. This group often in- 
cludes from a fourth to a half of the population canvassed, intro- 
ducing considerable uncertainty in the interpretation of findings. 
Certain hypotheses, such as a preponderance of scholastically hand- 
icapped students among those who failed to comply, can readily 
be tested by comparing school records for the two groups. To 
detect certain other kinds of bias, such as lesser cooperation from 
persons who have failed to make satisfactory adult adjustments, it 
may be necessary to interview a random sample of non-respondents 
and compare findings with those already secured from respondents. 
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III. ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


Faculty members should also share in studying the results, 
speculating on their meaning, and tracing implications for their 
own teaching. Some staffs have subdivided into committees for 
this task, each concentrating on one phase of the study, with the 
total staff later reviewing their interpretations and recommenda- 
tions. 

The specialist in statistics has his role to play, since efficient 
planning of analyses conserves faculty time and helps to extract 
the maximum amount of meaning from the data. Use of appro- 
priate tests of significance also prevents overgeneralization from the 
particular group studied. 

One crucial question concerns the extent to which the school 
is to be considered responsible for traits shown by its former stu- 
dents. Follow-up studies do not represent controlled experiments, 
making it possible to isolate neatly the school’s contributions from 
many other formative influences. Moreover, few faculties possess 
comparable data gathered when these individuals entered high 
school. It seems only reasonable, though, that the accumulation 
of educational experiences over many years would have some meas- 
urable results. 

Where patterns of thought and behavior do not conform to the 
school’s expectations, it is safe to conclude that the school, in 
common with other social agencies, has failed to achieve its intended 
objectives. If these goals are really defensible, better approaches to 
them must be devised. Where successes are noted, in contrast, 
the observed outcomes must be carefully matched against explicit 
school provisions to cultivate them. Where patterns of aim and 
accomplishment coincide, the school may be considered at least 
partially responsible for the outcomes. 


IV. SomME OBSERVATIONS FROM FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 


Although the evidences to date are sketchy and fragmentary, 
the similarity of findings from various studies perhaps justify some 
preliminary generalizations. In the first place, discovered out- 
comes usually come far short of the school’s announced purposes, 
destroying any comfortable complacency which the faculty may 
hitherto have enjoyed. While some gap is normal, the disparities 
are often disquietingly large, especially in characteristics likely to 
influence future conduct, such as interests, attitudes, and basic 
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philosophies of life. Academic learnings show up more respectably, 
for most former students show reasonable familiarity with points 
emphasized in high school classes and make fairly creditable records 
in any later school work. But translation of these learnings into 
effective behavior patterns seemingly poses a far more difficult 
problem, challenging the high school to extend opportunities for 
practice in these relationships. 

Yet there is a distinctly brighter side to the picture, indicating 
that school instruction has made a difference. Special emphases 
in school programs are reflected sufficiently often in students’ later 
activities and interests to show that the efforts of teachers and coun- 
selors bear considerable fruit. Programs that have stressed respon- 
sible citizenship or sensitivity to aesthetic values, to select only two 
common objectives of general education, show up relatively better 
with respect to adult interests and participation in these areas than 
do programs giving little special attention to them. The clear impli- 
cation is that a faculty must choose thoughtfully its major objec- 
tives and then bend all efforts toward their attainment, confident 
that really focussed endeavor will help students to live richer and 
more productive lives. Periodic evaluation of outcomes wil! stimu- 
late a faculty to keep constantly moving toward this high goal. 
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The Changing Role of Paper-and-Pencil 
Tests in Evaluating Educational Outcomes 


Douc tas E. SCATEs 
Queens College, New York City 
KX 

EBATE on the kind of tests which should be employed in 
education has not been confined to the past thirty years dur- 
ing which objective tests have become prominent, nor even to the 
past sixty years which began with the ferment initiated by J. M. 
Rice with his thesis that the worth of educational endeavor might 
be measured. We have but to recall the furor which followed 
Horace Mann’s efforts to replace the oral test with written tests, 
about one hundred years ago, and we gain some suggestion that man 

has long experimented with various ways of testing ability. 
It would be extremely foolish for anyone at the present time 


2 Douglas E. Scates. “Fifty Years of Objective Measurement and Research in Edu- 
cation.”’ Journal of Educational Research, 41:241-64; December, 1947. 
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to assume that this long experimentation had come to an end and 
that no further forms of measurement or appraisal would be de- 
veloped and tried. Such a conclusion would be foolish because 
the vigorous movements in education for better measurement, better 
appraisal, better research, and for the improvement of education in 
general have not yet spent themselves, and the many new forms of 
measurement and appraisal which have been developed in recent 
years may be taken as indications that there are many new forms 
yet to come. 

It is not our purpose here to review the many forms of appraisal 
which we now know are possible, but rather to refer briefly to the 
value of paper-and-pencil tests in the total scheme of educational 
evaluation and to note the ways in which their role is changing. 
In order to keep the treatment brief we shall confine ourselves to 
three points. 

First, paper-and-pencil tests for use in the classroom are coming 
to be seen against a broader background of evaluative or appraisal 
procedures. We are no longer confined to any one type of measure- 
ment or appraisal; we have many from which we may choose. 
Paper-and-pencil tests are but part of a large variety of available 
means for assessing pupil development. Further, there is now a 
large variety in the paper-and-pencil test forms themselves. 

We no longer debate such questions as, “Is this form of test of 
any value?” Or “What is the best form of test or appraisal?” 
Virtually all tests are good for something, and, on the other hand, 
there is no one kind of test that is the best kind. Each kind has 
values and shortcomings and we try to fit these to the job to be 
done. The modern literature of education and of psychology makes 
available a wide variety of instruments and procedures from which 
one may select. 

One of the most wholesome and helpful influences in the direc- 
tion of broadening the repertoire of techniques available to the 
teacher has been the interest of curriculum workers in evaluation. 
They have approached the problem from an entirely different angle 


2 For suggestions of what is available one may examine such references as the 
following : 

Oscar K. Buros, ed. The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook. New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1949. 1047 pp. 

Encyclopedia of Educational Research. Rev. ed. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1950. 1520 pp. See the heading, “Measurement,” in the Index. See also articles on 
“Evaluation,” pages 403-407; “Examinations,”” page 407; and “Tests, Achievement,” 
pages 1461-78. 

Eugene R. Smith; R. W. Tyler; and Others. Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress. Adventure in American Education, vol. 3. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1942. 550 pp. 
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from that of the measurement workers in psychology, who have been 
so concerned with developing instruments suitable for scientific 
purposes. The curriculum workers have looked mainly through 
the eyes of the teacher and have noted the ways in which the teacher 
can assess the effectiveness of his teaching and the growth of the 
pupils. It is now becoming common for school curriculums to in- 
clude sections on the appraisal of progress toward the goals of the 
curriculum.? 

As a corollary of this general tendency we may note that the 
teacher is no longer expected to be solely dependent on “Scientific” 
measuring instruments, nor in fact on paper-and-pencil tests of 
any kind.¢ 

A second major development in the use of paper-and-pencil tests 
is that the many different purposes of measurement and evaluation 
are being sensed more clearly, and instruments or assessment 
procedures are being employed more critically, more selectively, 
and with more insight. Teachers are giving more attention to the 
guidance function of tests and less to the matter of simply marking 
pupils. The opportunities for guidance—of pupils, of teachers, of 
administrators, of parents, of curriculum makers—which grow out 
of the use of appropriate tests are many and are still being 
explored.5 

The sound use of tests results is an area of great complexity. 
It presumes considerable understanding of the purpose of educa- 
tion in helping to develop a democratic society, and of the ways 
in which education can be adapted to the needs and capacities of 
the individual pupil so as to aid him in developing a good adjust- 
ment to life as well as in mastering the more essential facts and skills. 
In education we are interested in something more than measure- 


* For unusually good examples of attention to a wide variety of appraisal procedures, 
see the following two references: 

Cincinnati Public Schools. Primary Manual. Curriculum Bulletin, No. 95. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Board of Education, 1942. 578 pp. 

Miriam S. Aronow and J. Wayne Wrightstone. The Informal Appraisal of Reading 
Ability. Educational Research Bulletin, No. 10. Division of Tests and Measurements, 
Bureau of Reference, Research, and Statistics. New York City: Board of Education, 
May 1949. 45 pp. 

* Douglas E. Scates. “Differences Between Measurement Criteria of Pure Scientists 
and of Classroom Teachers.” Journal of Educational Research, 87: 1-13; September, 1943. 

5 A text which emphasizes this function is: 

Hermann H. Remmers, and N. L. Gage. Educational Measurement and Evaluation. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 580 pp. See Chapter I for a summary state- 
ment of this position. 

rend an article stressing the need for increased understanding in the use of test 
results see: 


Roger T. Lennon. “Needed Improvements of Teacher’s Understanding of Tests.’ 
Growing Points in Educational Research, pp. 271-75. 1949 Official Report of the 
American Educational Research Association. Washington, D. C.: The Association, 


1949. 340 pp. 
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ment. We know that there is a marked difference between “Amount 
of” and “Desirability of.” For instance, one has to judge whether 
the degree of development in a particular pupil, as revealed by 
tests and observations, is appropriate and satisfactory for that 
pupil. How well does his attained level fit into his personality 
pattern? Into his capacity pattern? His pattern of drives, interests, 
motivations? Usually the teacher’s judgment must decide such 
questions. It is primarily to refer to this broad area of measure- 
ment plus professional decision that we use the term “Evaluation.” 

Another aspect of the broadening use of tests (and other assess- 
ment procedures) is in the range of traits or aspects which are 
covered. Tests are no longer instruments simply to measure 
achievement, but to help in assessing all aspects of the intellectual, 
emotional, and physical potentiality and progress of pupils. They 
extend even into the environmental influences which operate on 
the child.7 

A third point of importance with respect to paper-and-pencil 
tests is that progress is being made in the direction of assessing 
quality of knowledge and quality of thought. There can be no 
question but that knowledge in itself is of large value; but the 
ability to use this knowledge appropriately is of even greater value. 
The high demands of life, for those who can rise to meet them, call 
for facility in the use of knowledge as well as facility in the use 
of other forms of ability. This facility depends to some extent on 
one’s native capacity, but it also depends in large degree on the 
quality with which the learning has taken place. 

Tests which will measure the many aspects of good quality are 
difficult to develop but the task is under way. The Eight-Year 
Study made momentous progress,® calling attention to many aspects 
of intellectual ability which had been generally neglected. More 
recently, an entire yearbook was devoted to the measurement of 
understanding.? Understanding implies a wide variety of abilities 
in the use of knowledge; it is very close to the heart of what consti- 
tutes good quality of knowledge. As we learn more about other 
aspects of desirable quality in knowledge we can develop further 
tests to reflect these. 

One of the leaders in school research recently said to me, 
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t For example, see Part One of the text by Remmers and Gage, op. cit. 

§ Smith, Tyler, and Others, op. cit. 

® National Society for the Study of Education. The Measurement of Understanding. 
Forty-Fifth Yearbook, Part I. William A. Brownell, Chairman. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1946. 338 pp. 
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“Pupils from schools which spend more money may not show greater 
knowledge than pupils from poorer schools, but they do show a 
much higher quality of knowledge.” There is food for thought 
in his statement. The analysis of aspects of quality and the prepara- 
tion of tests to measure them promises to be the area of our next 
great development in the testing field. Tests which can accurately 
assess the various qualitative aspects of knowledge and the thinking 
process will place at the disposal of the teacher devices which are 
more refined and more analytical than we have been used to. They 
will enable a proportionately greater insight into the results of 
teaching and learning. When we have an adequate number of such 
instruments, paper-and-pencil tests will play a new role in classroom 
appraisal and many of the present criticisms of paper-and-pencil 
tests will no longer be valid. 








JOURNAL FEATURES 


Editorial 
KX 


Schools and Standards 


Much has been written in this issue of the JouRNAL about the 
role of evaluation in the high school. It has been pointed out that 
evaluation must be in terms of some particular set of standards. The 
techniques of evaluation and the need for evaluation have been 
carefully discussed. Little has been said or written, here or else- 
where, however, about how the standards themselves should be 
determined. 

It is on the issue of standards that new school practices are most 
likely to be criticized. New marking systems are feared because 
they may fail to maintain school standards. New organizations of 
course material are suspect unless clear provision is made for main- 
taining standards. New practices in promotion and grouping are 
criticized for failing to enforce standards. 

There is probably no serious student of the educat’.« process 
who does not appreciate the importance of having sume set of 
standards. Differences of opinion come over the matter of what 
will be the basis for selecting them. One group assumes that the 
good of the particular student who is being taught is the only 
sound standard. The other assumes that the basis for standards is 
the tradition of the school itself. One deals in human values, the 
other in institutional values. One thinks of education as primarily 
a selective process. The other thinks in terms of the development 
of each of the ninety and nine and even of the one who has gone 
astray. For one the process of evaluating is a daily and time con- 
suming process. For the other evaluation must never be allowed 
to get in the way of the more important processes by which edu- 


cation is carried on. 
S. M. Hotton. 
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Film Notes 


KENNETH M. McINTYRE 


KX 

To really know and appreciate any great author’s literary work 
careful reading and assimilation of much of what he wrote is essen- 
tial. Needless to say, the film is not intended as a substitute for 
reading. The motion picture film, however, can be used to stimu- 
late the desire to do more intensive reading by creating a greater 
appreciation of what an author wrote as well as a parallel apprecia- 
tion of the author as an individual and his contribution to our cul- 
tural heritage. 

Although the following films were produced primarily for 
courses of study in literature for Junior and Senior High School 
English Classes, all of them may be used to advantage in English 
and American History. 


ENGLAND: BACKGROUND OF LITERATURE. 16mm., sound, 10 minutes, 
black and white, or color. Sale. Coronet. 
This film can bring students a new appreciation of our classics, 
a share in the inspiration of our literary immortals. Take them 
to England! They'll see great sprawling London come to life. 
They'll wander across the charming English countryside. They'll 
see the majesty of all-surrounding sea; and, all the while, they'll 
hear the undying words of the “greats” this storied land inspired. 


LADY OF THE LAKE. 16mm., 10 minutes, black and white or color. 
Sale. Coronet. 
One of the most widely read poems of “The Great Romantic,” 
Sir Walter Scott, comes to life in this beautiful film. In pro- 
viding a brief background of the author’s life . . . in giving 
visual meaning to the poem’s vocabulary by showing the actual 
background in Scotland that is its setting . . . this motion pic- 
ture teaches the concept that literature has its roots in actual 
places, people, and events. 


SCOTLAND: BACKGROUND OF LITERATURE. 16mm., sound, 10 minutes, 
black and white or color. Sale. Coronet. 


Again, the magic of the camera takes your students on a fasci- 
nating tour of another land that has given us some of the best 
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loved classics of the world . . . a “guided tour” to interpret the 
immortal works of Robert Burns, Scott, Carlyle, and Stevenson. 
Here for a short, breathtaking time, you live in Scotland with 
all its rugged beauty. Into your classroom, through the window 
of your movie screen, comes a glimpse of the heather, the proud 
romantic spirit of Scotland, and a deep new feeling for our 
Scottish literary heritage. 


Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HoimeEs. 16mm., sound, 20 minutes, black 
and white. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Sale or rent. 
Reveals, with dramatized episodes from Holmes’ life, the reasons 
for his position of eminence in our national cultural history. 
Portrays him as he drops the study of law for medicine, and out- 
lines his later accomplishments in that field. Points out Holmes’ 
contributions as a man of letters and as a lecturer, highlighting 
events incidental to the writing of “Old Ironsides,” Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table, and other works. Emphasizes the man’s 
genial personality, his broad perspective, his intolerance of 
dogmatism; and reveals him as an exponent of the scientific 
method. 


Louisa May Atcotr. 16mm., sound, 20 minutes, black and white. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Sale or rent. 
Portrays the life of one of America’s great and popular women 
writers. Reveals her complete devotion to her family in assum- 
ing full responsibility for its support. Describes her service as a 
nurse in the Civil War and mentions her aiding national reform 
and improvement measures. Emphasizes her success as a writer 
of human interest stories, with special attention to Little 
Women, Little Men, and Jo’s Boys. 


Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 16mm., sound, 20 minutes, black and 
white. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Sale or rent. 
Recalls highlights in the life of one of America’s most beloved 
poets and strongest abolitionists. Begins by revealing Whittier’s 
boyhood love for poetry. Traces his later association with 
William Lloyd Garrison, and follows his work as student and 
editor, when he began to establish himself as a writer and as an 
advocate of social reforms. Points out Whittier’s years of seclu- 
sion at Amesbury, and reveals how, during his declining years, 
he was inspired by boyhood memories to write some of his best- 

loved poems. 
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*House oF SEVEN GaBLEs. 16mm., sound, 45 minutes, black and 
white. Teaching Film Custodians. Lease. 
The story of the Pyncheon legend and its effect upon the de- 
scendants of unscrupulous old Colonel Pyncheon is told creative- 
ly in this screen dramatization. Realistic period atmosphere and 
convincing characterizations secure effective interpretation of 
Hawthorne’s great novel. 
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*JANE Eyre. 16mm., sound, 45 minutes, black and white. Teach- 
ing Film Custodians. Lease. 
Jane Eyre, an orphan, undergoes the torments of a pauper as a 
child in the home of her aunt and in the school to which she is 
sent. She eventually becomes a governess in the home of Mr. 
Rochester, a brooding, melancholy person. As she is about to 
marry him, she discovers that he has a mad wife chained in the 
tower of the house where Jane has been serving. Later in a fire, 
the wife is killed, Rochester is blinded, and Jane at last has 
the opportunity to marry her lover. 


*TALE oF Two Cities. 16mm., sound, 45 minutes, black and white. 
Teaching Film Custodians. Lease. 
A condensed school version based on the Charles Dickens novel. 
This version not only stimulates students in English literature 
to a further study of this classic novel but social studies groups 
will find interesting material in observing the causes of mass 
rebellion against the aristocracy of France during the revolu- 
tionary period. 


Book Reviews 
Kx 
High School Administration 


Duties oF ScHooLt PrINcIPALs. Paul B. Jacobson, William C. 
Reavis, and James D. Logsdon. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1950. Second Edition. 791 pp. 


AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Will French, J. Dan 
Hull, and B. L. Dodds. New York: Rinehart and Company, 
Inc., 1951. 625 pp. $5.00. 

While both of these texts are written for use as college texts in 


* May be obtained through the UNC Film Library. Rental Service. 
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school administration, they should prove of value to the high 
school principal who wishes to be reminded of his role as a director 
of instruction or who wishes a reference when considering new 
problems. 

The first book listed is a revision of an earlier work first pub- 
lished in 1941. It deals rather systematically with principles of effi- 
cient organization and management. Attention is given to the 
guidance functions of the principal, office duties, schedule making, 
records and reports, student activities, recognition of pupil needs, 
evaluation of pupil progress, teacher personnel administration and 
supervision, selection of curriculum materials, use of tests, the 
library, and the school plant. It will be noted that the emphasis is 
very distinctly on the administrative rather than on the leadership 
and instructional role of the principal. 

The second book is much less encyclopedic than the first. In 
the words of the authors it assumes that, “Youth education in 
America needs steadier but more eager hands upon the wheel, 
not a heavier foot upon the brake.” The principal who is willing 
to question much that schools have traditionally done will find 
stimulation in the point of view presented. Those who are more 
concerned with democratic leadership than with the marks of 
administrative efficiency will find aid and comfort. The emphasis 
is on the relationship of the principal to the various phases of edu- 
cational activity carried on in the school and the community. 

S. M. Hotton. 


SUPERVISION FOR BETTER SCHOOLS. Kimball Wiles. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 330 pp. 


For those principals concerned with the supervisory responsi- 
bilities of their job, this book represents a different approach to the 
problems of supervision from that presented in the traditional texts 
in supervision. Whereas the traditional approach to supervision has 
concentrated largely on the devices for control of teaching, this 
text starts from the premise that supervision should be a process 
of democratic leadership. The five divisions of the book deal with 
the development of skill in leadership, human relations, the group 
process, personnel administration, and evaluation. Where appro- 
priate specific suggestions are made for putting into practice the 
skills being discussed. 

S. M. Hotton. 
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Counseling 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES IN STUDENT COUNSELING. Francis P. 
Robinson. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 321 pp. 
$3.00. 


CouNSELING ADOLESCENTS. Shirley A. Hamrin and Blanche B. Paul- 
son. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1950. 371 pp. 


These are two out of several texts dealing with the techniques 
and philosophy of counseling at the secondary level. The first is, 
as its title indicates, a typical text in the field and deals primarily 
with the methodology of the field. It will doubtless be helpful to 
the counselor, or to the teacher with counseling responsibilities, 
who has a good background in the literature of the field and is 
wanting a concise “refresher course” or reference work. For the 
less carefully trained people who wish to understand some of the 
current thought as to the role of counseling in the secondary pro- 
gram, the second book would seem quite helpful. 

S. M. H. 


Teaching English 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN HicH ScHoots. E. A. Cross and Elizabeth 
Carney. Revised. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. 


Appropriately enough, this is a well written text in methodology 
of English teaching. Like most texts in methodology written by 
subject specialists it stresses content and tends to neglect individual 
differences. The high school English teacher will, however, find 
presented here in a very readable style a discussion of many phases 
of the English language. 

S. M. H. 


Practicum 
xx 
Function in Meaning 


Many teachers, particularly English and Language Arts instruc- 
tors, are employing the terms “function” and “meaning” in dis- 
cussing educational materials and methods, therefore it might be 
worthwhile to give some applications of these in actual classroom 
practice. 

Back in 1942, Harvard University Press issued a publication 
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entitled The Training of Secondary School Teachers, in which, 
among other things, it was stated that the purpose of teaching 
language was to awaken the student’s mind to its real function, 
that is, to enable a writer or a speaker to convey meaning (and 
a reader or listener to take it in), but not in such a way as to leave 
language an inert matter of drill, unrelated to the significance 
(meaning) of what the student reads (says) and writes (hears) . 

Certainly, then, the approach to language ought to be one that 
functions in meaning, not for and in isolation, as is so often the 
case in our schools. As a matter of fact, in actual literal context, 
any symbol means what is missing from the whole context when 
the sense of that symbol is interpreted without it. For example, 
consider the statement: 


Blackberries are red when they are green. 

Take out the symbol “red” and what do the rest of the words say? Take 
out “green.” Take both “red” and “green” away from the sentence. Do they 
have similar senses? 


Of course, there are other considerations involved, but the point 
is that a function-in-meaning approach is the only approach to 
language in and out of the classroom. In order to illustrate this 
point the following unit is herewith presented as one kind of 
unit a tenth-grade class in English in any American high school 
could learn not only literature and reading but grammar and com- 
position at the same time:* 


Among the many difficulties in the study of Chapter X of Silas Marner at 
the beginning of the week might be the following sentence: “The fountains of 
human love and of faith in a divine love had not yet been unlocked, and his 
soul was still the shrunken rivulet, with only this difference, that its little 
groove of sand was blocked up, and it wandered confusedly against dark obstruc- 
tion.” It could be written on the board and discussed as follows for at least 
part if not all the period: 

1. Who said this? 

2. For what purpose? 

3. What does it say? 

4. What does it say without the word “fountains?” “Human love?” “Faith?” 
and so on with the key terms of the passage in building a translation or para- 
phrase. 

5. How should this statement be taken? 

6. Have you ever felt shrunken inside? Why? 


* Adapted from the writer’s Successful Devices in Written English, pages 27-30, 
J. Weston Walch, Publisher, Portland, Maine, 1950. 
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7. What in Silas’ life does this refer back to? 


8. Is there a suggestion (reading between the lines) that Silas will not stay 
blocked up? 


9. How long can a human being stay blocked up as Silas is? 


If there is time, or during the first part of the period next day, 
the following exercise can be placed on the board: 


What is missing from this paragraph? 

Said good-by, and thank you kindly” as opened the door for Dolly, but 
couldn’t help feeling when was gone—relieved that might weave again and 
moan at his ease. Her simple view of life and its comforts by which she had 
to cheer him only like a report of unknown objects, which his imagination not 
fashion. The fountains of human love and of faith in a divine love had 
not yet been unlocked, and his soul was still the shrunken rivulet, with only 
this difference, that its little groove of sand was blocked up, and it wandered 
confusedly against dark obstruction. 


After the above exercise is adequately discussed, the students 
can turn to their Silas Marner books to check the way the original 
paragraph was printed, noting every word and mark for meaning 
(punctuation, capitalization, etc.) that had been purposely omitted 


in the exercise. Then the following exercise can be assigned for 
homework: 


1. A word is missing in each sentence. 

2. Find where it is missing. 

3. See how many different words will fit. 

4. Choose the one that fits best. 

The taxied across the field. Gained speed and left the ground. The rose 
higher and higher. High in the air looked like a silver bird. Soon the dis- 
appeared from view. 


(It is a good practice to put one complete sentence somewhere among the 
the sentences that tell the story, letting the complete sentence occur unexpectedly, 
each time in a different place.) 


On the next day the teacher can go over the exercise with the 
class in bringing out the pattern of the simple subject of the 
sentences; in fact, she can go into nouns and pronouns and defini- 
tions of subjects, as much as she wishes. She may also ask the 
students to make up exercises to “stump” their classmates. (From 
these can come longer narratives and even compositions, which the 
whole class can test by determining the meaning, and coming to a 
class agreement concerning it.) 


For the next day there can be an exercise with inverted sen- 
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tences in which the simple subjects are missing. Each story or 
account should become longer as the unit grows. (So on with 
predicate verb and then combined with sentences omitting either 
subject or predicate. Then compound subjects and compound 
predicates.) 

Then the following exercise can be used as a step toward com- 
position: 


1. Make sentences using these groups of words. 
2. Be sure to make a story with your sentence. 

a. the basketball game at our school 

b. were behind in the first half 

c. was tied in a few minutes of play 

d. the players on our team 

e. dribbled along the edge of the court 

f. just missed the basket 

g- almost everyone in the stands 

h. were determined to win the game 

i. rose to the occasion 

j. scored the winning field goal 


The next period the semi-compositions can be discussed in 
terms of: 
. Are there any sentences that do not say anything? 


l 
2. Are there any that do not fit the story? 
3. Do the sentences fit the idea they start with? 


an 


. Are there any errors which make the sentences meaningless, or make them 
confusing to listen to or to read? 


Any test that the teacher cares to give on the subject and predi- 
cate can now be given. Perhaps sentences and fragments, as well 
as run-on sentences can be included. At any rate the next steps 
can be toward actual compositions (from which the teacher can 
find out what remedial work the individual as well as the class 
needs) as follows: 

Any sentence from Silas Marner may be used as a “starter,” 
which each student can expand into a paragraph. Some of these 
may be more to the liking of the class: 

1. You'll never, never come again? 

2. It was one of those nights when you just couldn’t sleep. 

3. We do not realize, sometimes, that the story of our lives would be well 
told in a mere account of the things we remember most readily. 

4. No one questioned knew exactly what had happened. 

5. It was worse than the big snow of ’48, the day that gravity left the earth. 
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On the next day these questions should be raised about each 
paragraph: 

1. What hapened before this paragraph? 

2. What happened after this paragraph? 


3. How can you expand your particular paragraph into a complete compo- 
sition? 


Here, then, is function tn meaning not only for English teachers 
but for all secondary school teachers who employ language in their 
classrooms. 

Epwarp J. RUTAN. 
East Carolina Teachers College 
Greenville, N. C. 


The Vanishing Veteran 

College teachers must have noted with real regret the decline 
in the number of former members of the Armed Forces enrolling 
in their classes in the past two years. It seems but yesterday that 
they began to arrive, in small groups at first, then in increasing num- 
bers until campuses were thronged with them. 1950 commencement 
programs probably contained the highest percentage of names of 
veterans yet and the class of that year might, in most colleges and 
universities, be spoken of as the “Veteran’s Class.” 

They were a decidedly mature-looking group; their average age 
was considerably above that of graduating classes a few years ago, 
since years of training or active service had intervened between 
school and college. In addition they were different in a good 
many ways from the type of student we had through the years 
become accustomed to. A rather common figure around the cam- 
pus, formerly very unusual, has been the married student. Even 
the freshman-father pushing a baby carriage, has been by no means 
a rarity. And the married graduate with one, two, or even more 
children has actually been quite common of late. Nowadays after 
the conferring of degrees the spectator gives barely a second glance 
at the sight of a graduate surrounded by a wife and children in 
addition to the usual crowd of sisters and cousins and aunts. 

When the G.I. Bill of Rights was passed some years ago many 
solid citizens held up their hands in horror and dismay. The 
country was going to be flooded with college-trained people for 
whom there would be no appropriate employment. Most of those 
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who came to college would attend for a few months only and would 
then drop out; they would merely have a few months’ good time at 
the expense of the taxpayer. The whole thing was only a con- 
temptible political dodge to capture the votes of ex-service men. 
And so on ad infinitum. 

To the surprise of everyone, including even the most ardent 
advocates of the venture, very few have failed to adjust to college 
life and to make the most of their opportunity. They came to college 
with all sorts and amounts of formal preparation and for about 
the first time in a century college-entrance requirements, once re- 
garded as fixed and sacrosanct, were relaxed and altered to accom- 
modate this throng of newcomers. Their careers in the halls of 
higher education have been a revelation in many ways. Evidently 
one’s degree of maturity, intelligence, and determination is an 
important criterion of suitability for college entrance, quite as 
much so as a certificate of graduation from high school. 

As soon as classes contained an appreciable proportion of 
veterans the pace was stepped up in just about all studies. Classes 
were leavened by the presence of a group who had “been around,” 
who knew what they had come to college for and were not un- 
willing to devote the requisite amount of hard work to the studies 
they aimed to master. And the professor (we all have known him) 
who had spent a year or two in European study sometime in the 
twenties or even before World War I, and who had ever since en- 
livened his lectures with reminiscences therefrom, had to revise 
his notes and even to discard some of his stories and jokes that 
had done duty for a decade. Members of the class also had memo- 
ries of Europe, much more recent than his and based on a longer 
and more varied sojourn among Europeans at their highest and 
lowest. They could tell of their adventures too, often in vigorous 
and pungent Anglo-Saxon rather different from that the professor 
generally used. Japan and the Islands of the Pacific have also come 
alive in the classroom. Thus many a professor has been brought up 
to date, much to his own advantage and to that of his class. Any 
really live teacher has welcomed this breath of fresh air; it has 
served to blow some of the dust and cobwebs out of the academic 
atmosphere. 

And now we begin to miss these colorful figures from the cam- 
pus. We no longer see, let us say, former Marine-Sergeant Carter 
Byrd Burwell IV from the Old Dominion. We remember his pre- 
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occupied manner and air of expectancy when the arrival of little 
Carter Byrd Burwell V over in Veterans’ Village was only a matter 
of days. Or former Pfc. Paul Teodor Stanitzki of Forty Fort or 
Shickshinny, Pennsylvania. Perhaps he had won the Purple Heart 
over Europe or in the Philippines, but we didn’t learn this 
from him. He would blush with embarrassment if anybody men- 
tioned it. We discovered it by accident in his military record. Or 
former Seaman First-class Jean-Marie Blanchard of Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island. Or a host of others of all sorts of backgrounds. We 
were glad to welcome them when they came. We are very sorry 
to see them go for we liked having them around. We will cer- 
tainly miss them, but we know they will make their way if they 
have half a chance. So we say good-bye, wishing them all the 
luck in the world. 
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CuiFTon L. HALL. 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The Art of Being Dishonest 


With the increase in crime and juvenile delinquency, combined 
with the development of the ever-more encompassing function of 
the school, it seems only logical that we teach our children not 
only the recognition of the good and honest things in life, but also 
how to recognize and combat the dishonest and false things in our 
present day society. 

In our arithmetic and mathematics courses in the school, we 
attempt to teach the student the value of the correct use of rules 
of logic and the employment of critical thought to his problems. 
We even go so far as to teach the classical fallacies of logic, and 
give these fallacies mysterious sounding Latin names. This teach- 
ing, if done well, does help the pupil to see his relation to his 
problems, and often provides the stimulus for the solution of those 
problems. However, all this is ineffective if the application of such 
fallacies to modern thought and current practice is not also taught. 
The student must see how fallacious argument is used in current 
diplomatic relations, high-powered advertising, and all the other 
persuasive forms of communication used in the world today. We 
instill in the child, the common courtesies and the art of pleasurable 
and reasonable discourse, but not how to combat the malicious 
use of courtesy and discourse. It is difficult for the pupil to combat 
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the form of Sophism used today, and if the student himself cannot 
recognize it or know its effects when it is used, his earlier schooling 
goes for naught. 

We socialize our children. We attempt to give them basic 
general knowledge, and the implications of that knowledge in life. 
We prepare them for living. But usually we give them facts for 
living in an ideal society based on the assumption that everyone is 
good, and everybody honest. We let them play at running a grocery 
store, so that they may learn the rudiments of buying and selling, 
but we seem to neglect telling them that some grocers weigh their 
thumbs with the meat sold or that hamburger can be easily adul- 
terated with meal or water. We allow them to think that in adult 
life, all relationships are pleasant, but do not tell them that their 
childish squabbles are merely the beginnings of future adult con- 
flicts. We tell our pupils that our constitution provides that every 
man and child shall have an equal opportunity to achieve in school 
and life, but evade questions about the negro schools in the poorer 
sections of our cities. Our teaching leans toward the teaching of 
scapegoating rather than pointing out the real implications of this 
practice. We allow our pupils to assume that all people are well 
adjusted, including themselves, and never inform them that some 
of the people that they will meet suffer from emotional immaturity, 
nervousness, and a hundred miscellaneous psychoses. We provide 
our pupils with ready-made “success experiences” in the controlled 
environment we call “school,” but never objectively give them the 
means for easily producing their own “success experiences.” 

Somehow we have assumed that basic biological information is 
either self-generated or self-taught, and we tremble with fear if the 
child, in his own direct way, asks the standard stigmatized questions. 
Our answers have the tendency to imply that all people can have a 
pleasant well-balanced marriage by “doing what comes naturally.” 
Too often our catch phrase “Mother didn’t tell me” becomes “no- 
body, not even my teacher, told me.” 

Modern propaganda frequently uses statistical inference to per- 
suade the buyer or the voter. We teach the rules and the applica- 
tion of honest statistical inference, but sadly neglect the pitfalls of 
faulty statistical representation. By the use of samples that are too 
small, or those that are not representative, many things have been 
“proven” in the name of statistics. The use of unreal, improper, or 
complicated units of measurement is also a common practice. The 
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limits of accuracy in supposed random measurements that are made, 
frequently are distorted so that false security in the results is often 
generated. In many cases, reasoning after the fact is employed 
to show how something happened. Usually this is combined with 
the fallacy of single causation, and the natural naive viewpoint of 
the child is thereby turned against him. Unfortunately, these sta- 
tistical pitfalls are not specifically taught, but only become known 
to the student by experience. We cannot neglect an understanding 
of the power of statistical method in our modern world, just as we 
cannot neglect the mechanics of it. 

In many states, it is compulsory for the school to teach about 
the laws of the land, and each student usually receives an intuitive 
feeling of what is “ok to do” and what is ” ’gainst the law.” The 
old saying “ignorance of the law is no excuse” is still a statement 
of fact. A person can be legally guilty of a criminal act even if he 
did not know the law and even if the act was a negative one. True, 
a student cannot master the federal and state statutes, but there are 
certain basic principles of personal property rights that can easily 
be classed under “preparation for life.” 

We must further extend our positive efforts to combating crime 
and criminal activities. We do not teach the average citizen what 
can be done while his house is being robbed, or how he can prevent 
burglars from entering. Our citizen is constantly falling into the 
clutches of the confidence man, and many people through ignorance 
of law are victimized by deceptive legal action which will leave him 
poorer, but wiser. In many cases, he is only poorer, since his every 
move is controlled by some sort of legislative action. There are 
few, if any, courts of equity left in our society, and life is bounded 
on all sides by many rules and laws. Those who can profit by 
the little known laws are always willing to do so. 

This is further evidenced by the fact that teachers are really only 
half trained for their profession. They know subject matter and 
teaching methods, but they are constantly confronted with situations 
of conflict which could easily be solved or prevented by an ele- 
mentary knowledge of school law. The duties and privileges that 
present day teachers fully understand are only those that were 
learned in the “college of hard knocks.” In some states, the new 
teacher has no written set of rules or handbook for reference, and if 
legal points arise in his job, he must go to the original statutes for 
his answers. Delving into the statutes is usually beyond the ability 
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of the average teacher, since he is limited in time as well as knowl- 
edge of this area. 

It is not advocated that the teacher training institutions produce 
legal experts, but a better job might be done by our teachers, if 
they were made consciously aware of the legal aspects of their jobs, 
and how those aspects affect them personally. 

Since our children of today are in reality the citizens of to- 
morrow, a true picture of the pitfalls of life as well as the pinnacles 
of living must be taught. To survive mentally and socially in this 
accelerating age of A-bombs and H-bombs, the child must be able 
to recognize dishonesty as well as how to combat it. This is as 
essential in our present day educational program as the preparation 
for a vocation or the learning of basic knowledge. 
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